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THE HANGED GOD

BOOK II

The stuffed
skin of the
human
representa-
tive of the
Phrygian
god may
have been
used for
like
purposes.

influence of all their feasts and ceremonies. " The object of
them all is to make their rice grow well, to cause the forest
to abound with wild animals, to enable their dogs and
snares to be successful in securing game, to have the streams
swarm with fish, to give health and activity to the people
themselves, and to ensure fertility to their women. All these
blessings, the possessing and feasting of a fresh head are
supposed to be the most efficient means of securing. The
very ground itself is believed to be benefited and rendered
fertile, more fertile even than when the water in which
fragments of gold presented by the Rajah have been washed,
has been sprinkled over it" l

In like manner, if my conjecture is right, the man who
represented the father-god of Phrygia used to be slain and
his stuffed skin hung on the sacred pine in order that his
spirit might work for the growth of the crops, the multiplica-
tion of animals, and the fertility of women. So at Athens
an ox, which appears to have embodied the corn-spirit, was
killed at an annual sacrifice, and its hide, stuffed with straw
and sewn up, was afterwards set on its feet and yoked to
a plough as if it were ploughing, apparently in order to
represent, or rather to promote, the resurrection of the slain

1 Spenser St. John, op. cit. i. 204.      other  misfortunes   on   the   survivors.

Thus among these people the custom
of head-hunting is based on their belief
in human immortality and on their
conception of the exacting demands
which the dead make upon the living.
When the skulls have been presented
to a dead chief, the priest prays to him
for his blessing on the sowing and
harvesting of the rice, on the fruit-
fulness of women, and so forth. See
C. Fries, "Das 'Koppensnellen' auf
Nias," Allgcmcinc Missions-Zcitschrift,
February, 1908, pp. 73-88. From
this account it would seem that it is
not the spirits of the slain men, but
the ghost of the dead chief from whom
the blessings of fertility and so forth
are supposed to emanate. Compare
Th. C. Rappard, " Het eiland Nias
en rijne bewoners," Bijdragcn tot de
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van
Nederlandsch-IndiC) Ixii. (1909) pp.

See further G. A. Wilken, "lets over
de schedelvereering," Bijdragen tot
de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde "van
Nederlandsch-Indie\ xxxviii. (1889) pp.
89-129; id., Verspreide Geschriftenftht
Hague, 1912), iv, 37-81. A different
view of the purpose of head-hunting
is maintained by Mr. A. C. Kruyt,
in his essay, " Het koppensnellen
der Toradja's van Midden-Celebes, en
zijne Beteekenis," Verslagen en Mede-
dtelingen der koninklijke Akademie van
Wetensc happen, Afdeeling Letterkunde,
Vierde Reeks, iii. 2 (Amsterdam, 1899),
pp. 147 sqq.
The natives of Nias, an island to the
west of Sumatra, think it necessary to
obtain the heads of their enemies for
the purpose of celebrating the final
obsequies of a dead chief. Their
notion seems to be that the ghost of
the deceased ruler demands this sacri-
fice in his honour, and will punish the 609-611.
omission of it by sending sickness or